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LETTERS 




Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Workers’ state? 

For decades I listened to endless 
discussion on the nature of the Soviet 
Union, its degree of degeneracy, 
whether it was bureaucratically 
centralised socialism or a degenerated 
workers’ state, whether the satellite 
states were themselves also 
bureaucratic/degenerated workers’ 
states or mere buffers. In any case, it 
was heartily agreed they were on ‘our 
side’ of the class war and must be 
defended - even at times ‘supported’. 
There were endless arguments as to 
the difference between ‘support’ and 
‘defence’. 

Whatever one thinks of those 
interminable discussions and 
deliberations, they were at least about 
states purporting to be non-capitalist 
forms of one sort of another. However, 
what I see and hear from some writers 
in this paper and others is the same 
sort of ‘defence’ and ‘support’ being 
extended to the bloody European 
Union! Liberal leftists appear to have 
deluded themselves into thinking the 
EU is some form of pro to-workers’ 
collective, some Progressive Venture 
aimed at the betterment of the 
European working class. 

It seems to have escaped the 
notice of these EU cheerleaders that 
this is a wholly capitalist enterprise 
aimed at the exploitation of European 
workers. They have failed to notice 
whose camp they are standing in, 
that the EU has the support of the 
British ruling class, the civil service, 
the heads of the armed forces and 
police, the Confederation of British 
Industry, the banks, International 
Monetary Fund, multinationals and 
corporations of all sorts, 75% of all 
MPs, the Lords, etc, etc. Why do they 
think this is? 

‘Free movement’ is no such 
thing, of course: it applies solely to 
workers from the EU and, rather than 
some act of internationalist equality, 
it is aimed at reducing workers to 
the lowest common denominator in 
terms of pay and conditions - it is 
aimed at driving them down. In the 
process it aims at breaking up trade 
union consciousness and culture. Of 
course, this challenge must be met 
by hard, organised campaigns, aimed 
at bringing migrant workers into the 
unions, but, given agency working, 
short-term or no contracts, etc, the 
transient nature of much of the work 
makes membership of unions that 
much harder to achieve and that is 
its purpose. Workers have had hard¬ 
wired into their class DNA centuries 
of restricting production and people 
in the labour market in order to 
strengthen their class position. 
Measures such as bans on overtime 
and weekend working, restrictions 
on the number of apprentices, etc. 
Fearing overfilled labour markets is 
not so much a feature of xenophobia 
or - god help us - ‘racialism’ as an 
instinctive class response to defend 
the bargaining position of workers in 
the class struggle. 

But, above all else, the politicians 

- the wise and the good who presided 
over the destruction of traditional 
British industry and working class 
communities (often with the help 
of EU directives) and told us they 
knew best what was in our interests 

- this time advised a vote to remain 
in the EU. This was enough to ensure 
that the majority of working class 
constituencies in the country voted 
the opposite way! These are class 
responses, not responses of Tittle 
Englanders’ or union jack waist- 
coated, forelock-tipping plebs, as 
depicted by the liberal left. 

I have to say that the arrogance 
of the liberal left and its hysterical 
support for the EU, which has all 


the traditional class enemies of the 
workers in tow, is likely to make 
lifelong enemies in traditional 
working class areas. We now have 
the position where one-time militant 
trade unionists, who would have 
described themselves as blue-collar 
old Labour, now consider ‘socialists’ 
of all sorts as their class enemies, as 
they are continually slagged off by 
them as racialists and Tory toadies. 

This is a very refracted form of 
the class struggle in itself. Britain 
out of Ireland and the EU, Ireland 
out of the EU, Scotland out of the EU 
and UK - that’s where I stand. I am 
also for international socialism and 
the struggle for a global communist 
commonwealth, of course - but that is 
not on offer in the EU. 

David Douglass 
South Shields 

Reactionary 

The pro-Brexit far left (Socialist 
Workers Party, Committee for a 
Workers’ International, Communist 
Party of Britain, etc) have an 
unrealistic view of the world and the 
present level of socialist and class- 
consciousness. 

When a Marxist or any seeker 
after truth looks into the reality of 
any social formation and its dynamic, 
they must look to the goals of the 
movement, the ideology guiding 
its supporters and the politics of its 
leaders. It is rather obvious that the 
mass sentiment for Brexit does not 
come from the left or from any rise 
in class-consciousness. Why can’t 
groups like the SWP and CWI not see 
and understand that the mass support 
for Brexit is mainly reactionary 
(indeed semi-racist) and is obviously 
a movement led by rightwing Tories 
with an anti-working class agenda? It 
is glaringly obvious that Brexit is a 
British nationalist movement. 

The whole Brexit movement has 
a reactionary dynamic. And yet the 
pro-Brexit far left has a fantasy that 
socialists can take the lead in that 
movement and take it somewhere 
positive. In fact, is a recipe for a 
catastrophic defeat of the labour 
movement and, in so far as the labour 
movement gives support to Brexit, 
it will be digging its own grave. In 
present circumstances, ‘Lexit’ can 
only exist in the mind of the Brexit- 
supporting far left. It has no other 
reality. Instead of echoing the calls 
of the far right for the ending of the 
free movement of workers within the 
EU and for the defence and return of 
‘British sovereignty’, the socialist 
left should be fighting for working 
class solidarity and opposition to the 
national chauvinism driving Brexit. 

We have to put forward a fight 
against British nationalism and 
counterpose in practice the unity 
of the international working class 
in the fight against growing social 
inequality, ecological destruction and 
the drive towards militarism and war. 
Given the reality of the reactionary 
nature of the forces supporting Brexit, 
socialists should come out clearly for 
‘remain’ as part of a viable strategy to 
build a European-wide movement for 
socialism. 

The British establishment’s 
attempt to remove Jeremy Corbyn 
from the leadership of the Labour 
Party is stepping up a gear. The 
Guardian is the spearhead of the lies 
about Corbyn in respect of Brexit, 
since its readership includes many 
Labour Party supporters. The bogus 
anti-Semitism claims have been 
sidelined for now. The Labour right 
and the British establishment don’t 
want a general election until Corbyn 
has been removed as Labour leader. 
His position is entirely consistent 
with the Labour conference decision 
on Brexit and it is likely that if Labour 
wins a general election Brexit will be 
postponed and then cancelled. 

Corbyn’s attempt to renegotiate 
a deal after the withdrawal of 


article 50 will come to nought 
other than possibly providing a 
wider understanding of the anti¬ 
working class nature of the EU and 
its constitution among both the 
British and European working class. 
Where Corbyn can be criticised as 
falling short is in his failure to take 
any concrete steps to promote a 
European-wide movement to end 
austerity. One of the first acts of 
a Corbyn-led Labour government 
should be to organise a European¬ 
wide conference of all those seeking 
to fight austerity and promote pro¬ 
working class reforms and socialism 
in Europe. 

Sandy McBurney 
Glasgow 

United Ireland 

How can working class democrats 
oppose all UK exit? The first and 
foremost demand is to back the 
working class in Northern Ireland and 
Scotland, who had majority votes for 
‘remain’. The democratic and indeed 
revolutionary answer to an all-UK 
exit is a united Ireland. Scotland must 
exercise its right to self-determination 
and leave the UK to remain or rejoin 
the EU. 

This is the alternative strategy 
based on working class votes. It is the 
alternative to the liberal demand for a 
second/repeat referendum to reverse the 
2016 vote. We must totally oppose this 
liberal demand now. If and only if there 
is a sea change in working class opinion 
could a second/repeat referendum even 
be contemplated. 

Yes to a united Ireland and yes to 
an independent Scottish republic is an 
urgent demand. But a second/repeat 
referendum is dangerous, divisive and 
offers no solutions. By contrast, ending 
the UK is not just an Irish or Scottish 
question, but one for the working class 
in England and Wales and the rest of 
Europe. It is the final nail in the coffin 
of the reactionary and utopian plan 
to resurrect the British empire under 
World Trade Organisation rules. 

The democratic case for a ratification 
referendum is very different, however. 
It is about accountability. The people 
in England and Wales voted for the 
principle of leaving the EU without 
the details. Her Majesty’s Government 
disappeared for two years and then 
come back with a proposal. The 
working class across the UK must have 
the right to vote for or against May’s 
deal. 

Brexit has seen the emergence 
of three shadow ‘parties’ - ‘leave’, 
‘remain’ and ‘democrat’. In parliament, 
the ‘remain party’ aims to overthrow 
the decision to leave through a second/ 
repeat referendum. They are united 
against Corbyn and hope they can to 
oust him. 

Liberal pundit Andrew Rawnsley 
argues that “to stop Brexit, Labour 
supporters will have to revolt against 
their leader”. He explains that “if they 
want another referendum they will have 
to learn from their leader and rebel 
against him” (The Observer January 
6). The Labour right and the liberal 
Tories see the danger of Brexit as an 
opportunity to damage or stop Corbyn. 

The ‘democrat party’ is comprised 
of those who support ‘remain’, but have 
accepted the result. Corbyn is one of the 
leaders of this ‘party’, which includes 
Len McCluskey, John McDonnell and 
probably Diane Abbott, etc. The 2016 
referendum enabled working class 
people to vote ‘remain’ or ‘leave’ and 
as democrats we recognise the value 
of working people being able to vote in 
elections and referenda. 

This does not mean we are blind 
to the problems of ballots, when 
money is king and all democracy can 
be gerrymandered and corrupted. We 
should never forget the serious failings 
of the 2016 referendum. This includes 
the exclusion of nearly three million EU 
citizens resident in the UK and of the 
16-17-year-olds. Neither can we ignore 
the misuse of funds or the exploitation 


of big data. 

Nevertheless it is better, on 
balance, to accept the result - but 
not the rightwing, British nationalist 
interpretation of it. That must be 
contested, starting with England 
supporting the democratic rights of 
Ireland and Scotland. Furthermore, 
nobody voted to leave the single market 
or the customs union, since that was not 
on the ballot paper. 

Corbyn has adopted aspects of 
the democratic case - accepting the 
2016 result and opposing the call for 
a second/repeat referendum. But he 
has not adopted a fully democratic 
approach. He is an inconsistent semi- 
democrat. He has failed to recognise 
the importance of Ireland and Scotland 
or their right to self-determination. He 
has failed to recognise the rights of the 
working class to ratify or reject the May 
deal. 

Instead of a strong line on 
democracy, Corbyn has a weak one. 
These weaknesses in his approach to 
democracy may enable the Labour 
right to drive a wedge between him and 
his younger supporters, especially in 
London, who are strongly for ‘remain’. 
That is what Andrew Rawnsley is 
calling for. 

Meanwhile May was out 
campaigning in her own people’s 
‘referendum’ on her deal. She told 
Andrew Marr that ‘on the doorstep’ the 
vast majority she met were sympathetic 
and wanted her to crack on, so we could 
get back to normal politics. Business 
was ‘voting’ for her deal too. The only 
thing missing from May’s ‘referendum’ 
is that working class people are not 
allowed to vote. She doesn’t trust us. 
Steve Freeman 
London 

Getting it right 

True to Trot and revisionist pretences 
of ‘polemic’, the latest article by Jim 
Creegan (‘Different perspectives and 
different objectives’, December 20) 
ignores the exposures of mistaken 
understandings and distortions of both 
the Trotskyist and Lars T Lih accounts 
of Lenin’s April theses I made in two 
recent letters; and further criticisms in 
a letter by Don Hoskins, the editor of 
the Economic and Philosophic Science 
Review remain unpublished. 

This endlessly circular squabble in 
the Weekly Worker never gets to the 
root of the matter. It never explains 
what conclusions the working class 
are supposed to draw from the Soviet 
Union’s foundation and subsequent 
history (its achievements and mistakes), 
and its significance today; or what 
happened to the Trots’ much anticipated 
‘political revolution’, including their 
support for Poland’s Solidamosc. If 
the Soviet Union had already become 
a counterrevolutionary disaster, as 
the Trotskyists and WW claim, what 
happened in 1989-91, when capitalism 
really was restored? 

Creegan’s recent ‘discovery’ 
of passages from Lenin describing 
his perspective of ‘uninterrupted 
revolution’, thanks to “a New York 
comrade” (not long after I had briefly 
outlined his perspective in a recent letter 
to the Weekly Worker), inconveniently 
contradicts his attempt to diminish 
Lenin’s revolutionary leadership and 
boost Trotsky, and so he misleadingly 
presents the two quotes as isolated 
“devout wishes” on Lenin’s part and 
“glimpses” of his alleged April 1917 
“reorientation towards Trotsky”. He 
misleadingly suggests the Bolsheviks’ 

‘ revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry’ 
slogan and their minimum demand 
for a constituent assembly meant 
that the working class would have 
had to “meekly stand aside and 
hand everything back as a result of 
a constituent assembly vote”, once a 
bourgeois republic had been established, 
and that Lenin assumed that “the 
antagonisms between the bourgeoisie 
and the workers ... can be resolved 
in a peaceful parliamentary manner”. 


Creegan claims to have based his 
understanding on “a careful exegesis” of 
Lenin’s 1905 Two tactics. He can’t have 
been that careful. In it, Lenin argued 
that there would be no interruption to 
the revolutionary struggle once the 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
had been established: 

“The complete victory of the present 
revolution will mark the end of the 
democratic revolution and the beginning 
of a determined struggle for a socialist 
revolution ... The more complete the 
democratic revolution, the sooner, the 
more widespread, the cleaner and the 
more determined will the development 
of this new struggle be ... In other 
words, when the democratic bourgeoisie 
or petty bourgeoisie ascends another 
step, when not only the revolution, but 
the complete victory of the revolution, 
becomes an accomplished fact, we 
shall ‘change’ ... the slogan of the 
democratic dictatorship to the slogan of 
a socialist dictatorship of the proletariat: 
ie, of a full socialist revolution.” 

The Russian proletariat was in a 
minority in 1905 and so needed to 
ally itself with the petty bourgeois 
revolutionary struggle for a democratic 
republic, whilst maintaining its own 
independence and preparing to fight 
for the proletarian dictatorship as 
soon as the revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship had been accomplished. 
Against Trotsky’s ‘socialism now’ 
idealism, Lenin consistently argued 
that a revolutionary dictatorship can 
only be durable if it has the support of 
the majority; and the majority were the 
urban and rural bourgeoisie and semi¬ 
proletarians. 

The proletariat were still in a 
minority in April 1917. As a result 
of the real-world developments 
mentioned in my previous letters, Lenin 
adapted the Bolsheviks’ revolutionary 
perspective to the new, unexpected and 
peculiar conditions of dual power. The 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
slogan had been made obsolete by 
the changed reality - not because it 
was always wrong, as the Trots claim, 
but because it was now in existence, 
as Lenin explained in his Letters on 
tactics. Creegan, Lih, Conrad and the 
rest never get around to mentioning this 
crucial point of Lenin’s: 

“This remarkable feature, 
unparalleled in history in such a 
form, has led to the interlocking of 
two dictatorships: dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie (for the government of 
Lvov and co is a dictatorship - ie, a 
power based not on the law, not on the 
previously expressed will of the people, 
but on seizure by force, accomplished 
by a definite class: namely, the 
bourgeoisie) and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry (the Soviet 
of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies).” 

Creegan quotes approvingly from 
EH Carr when cherry-picking passages 
he can use against Kamenev, but he 
slides past those parts that make a better 
description of Lenin’s understanding of 
dual power. He castigates Kamenev for 
opposing the overthrow of the bourgeois 
Provisional Government in April, but, 
as Carr correctly points out, Lenin, for 
different reasons, was also arguing that 
it would be premature to bring it down. 
Kamenev and the local Bolshevik 
leadership had not understood the 
significance of the soviets as the 
realisation of the revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship. The world war 
and general development of capitalism 
had created the objective conditions 
for socialism, but, as Lenin argued, the 
majority still needed to be won over 
through “patient explanation”, and by 
advocating the transfer of state power 
from the bourgeoisie to the soviets, as a 
“step towards socialism”. 

The fact that the local Bolsheviks 
initially failed to understand Lenin’s 
theses is not a damning indictment 
of them as Bolsheviks for ever more. 
Contrary to what Creegan says, it was a 
“temporary tactical misunderstanding” 
(albeit one which needed to be fought 
hard against and exposed for the illusions 
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it was spreading in the Provisional 
Government and its continuation of 
the imperialist war) and they were won 
over to Lenin’s position within a matter 
of weeks. The fact that there were also 
“tactical differences” over the need to 
launch an insurrection in October was 
also not a problem (openly continuing 
the debate once a firm party line had 
been established was a serious breach 
of discipline - for which Kamenev and 
Zinoviev were ruthlessly, and correctly, 
denounced by Lenin). 

Creegan hypocritically denounces 
Kamenev for proposing a coalition with 
“non-Bolshevik socialists who proposed 
an all-socialist soviet government” after 
the October revolution, whilst totally 
ignoring Trotsky’s constant opposition 
to the Bolsheviks’ battle for leadership 
of the workers’ movement through 
his advocacy of “conciliation” with 
assorted “left” petty bourgeois elements 
(until he saw which way the wind was 
blowing and joined the Bolsheviks in 
June 1917). He also ignores the fact that 
Kamenev’s proposal was part of a live 
debate amongst Bolsheviks after the 
revolution over the best way to draw 
non-Bolshevik elements towards them 
and win them over to their revolutionary 
perspective. Getting it wrong did not 
prevent him from joining the Politburo 
in 1919 and did not negate his strengths 
as a senior Bolshevik leader. 

Lenin actively encouraged and 
sought out debate around the burning 
questions of the day - not to create an 
eclectic stew of‘all opinions are valid’ 
agnosticism, where differences never 
get resolved, but to arrive at the correct 
scientific understanding of events as 
they emerged, and where they were 
heading. Confusion and mistaken 
analysis can only be identified and 
corrected through polemics. Only 
through an open polemical struggle 
for understanding can a highly 
disciplined revolutionary party of 
cadres capable of independently 
analysing the historical situation and 
balance of class forces be built and 
lead the working class to socialism - 
as the history of the Bolsheviks under 
Lenin’s leadership proves. 

Phil Waincliffe 
EPSR supporter 

Flawed Marxism 

In reply to Jack Conrad’s ‘Whatever 
happened to peak oil?’( December 6), 
the first thing to point out is that the 
fact that oil prices are at a 10-year low 
in no way negates peak oil theory. 

Oil prices hovering around $60 
or $50 per barrel is not low. It’s 
important to remember that peak oil 
does not refer to the decline of oil 
production, but rather a period when 
oil production is at its maximum. An 
increase in supply with a slowdown in 
world economic growth in the major 
economies leads to a drop in prices. 
These factors inevitably, especially in 
journalistic circles, remove peak oil 
from the centre stage of debate. This is 
the answer to the question, ‘Whatever 
happened to peak oil?’ 

In the period of peak oil, when the 
world economy is registering slower 
growth, there is no shortage of oil. It 
is when economic growth resumes 
and the demand for oil increases, 
while supply cannot be increased 
significantly, that peak oil is exposed 
for all to see. The real problem will 
begin not at peak oil, but when world 
oil production begins to decline 
annually. This has never happened 
before in the history of capitalism, or 
industrial society. And some people 
wedded to 19th century ideologies, 
such as Marxism, and traditional 
political economy have a difficulty 
facing up to this problem. 

The peak oil debate has divided 
people into two camps: the pessimists 
and the optimists. The former see the 
collapse of modem society when oil 
production begins to decline, while 
the latter believe that the ‘magic’ 
of the market and technology will 
remove the problem posed by peak oil, 


which they place in the distant future. 
Some researchers believe that the elite 
have secret, free-energy technology 
to deploy to avert any future energy 
crisis. 

Peak oil does not relate to some 
abstract society, but to a specific society 
- capitalism - based on production 
for profit, which came about on the 
basis of cheap energy. In other words, 
modem capitalist society is a product 
of cheap energy and so the question 
is, how will such a society respond 
to rising energy prices? History may 
have answered this question twice. 
First in the early 1970s, when Opec 
cut oil production, which led to price 
increases and a recession, and again in 
2008, when oil prices around $147 per 
barrel triggered the banking crisis and 
a recession. Jack Conrad and others 
believe that shale oil and tar sands will 
save the day. The turn to these sources 
simply confirm the peak. Their 
viability is related to relatively cheap 
conventional oil production. 

The global economic slowdown 
which reduces the demand for oil, 
thus hiding the fact that we are at peak 
oil or close to it, has given the peak 
oil deniers once again the chance to 
dismiss peak oil theory. They repeat 
oil company propaganda designed to 
keep up share values. They tell us that 
electric cars and technology will save 
the day. But technology and electric 
cars all have a cost, so the question 
is, will it save the day for capitalism? 
The deniers say that peak oil theory is 
economically ignorant, when in fact 
it argues a basic irrefutable economic 
point, which is that decreasing 
supplies leads to rising prices. 

Depletion is a fact, and it is 
accelerating. In 2005 it was reported 
that 33 of the largest oil-producing 
nations are now in decline. Of the 
largest 50 oil-producing states 42 have 
passed their peak and are in decline. 
All over the world leading oilfields 
are in production decline or finding 
it increasingly hard to maintain 
production at previous levels. As one 
serious commentator has pointed out, 
“The whole economic paradigm is 
predicated on the need for more oil 
every year. The imperative has always 
been to keep people spending and 
consuming instead of dealing with 
reality ... New oil coming online is 
not even close to making a dent in 
depletion! And what that means is that 


big price spikes lie in wait to ambush 
a greatly weakened global economy.” 

The oil companies have always 
refused to acknowledge peak oil, as 
this would be bad for their shares on 
the stock markets. Claiming that for 
them peak oil now refers to when 
demand for oil begins to fall due to 
electrics doesn’t remove the problem. 
Electric power has to be generated 
and people are already facing regular 
increase in their domestic energy bills. 

Both pessimists and optimists are 
wrong in my opinion, because they 
detach the oil production decline 
from a specific, concrete society - ie, 
capitalism - based on profit-making. 
Capitalism won’t work if profits 
cannot be made, and rising energy 
prices undermine profits. So we are 
in fact talking about a new form of 
society arising out of the decline of 
oil production. This, in my view, can 
only be socialism: production for need 
based on social ownership. Energy 
is always at centre-stage. Contrary 
to Marxist doctrine, it was an energy 
crisis which triggered the decline of 
feudalism and it appears that the same 
may well apply to capitalism. 

But those who want socialism must 
not assume that a world depression 
triggered by oil production depletion 
will automatically lead to revolution. 
The elite is preparing for the coming 
opposition to their control of society 
on various levels, including the 
transhumanist agenda, which wants 
humans fused with technology, 
including the microchip and under 
the control of the elite. The first 
stage of the transhumanist agenda is 
to get us addicted to technology and 
microchipping our pets. Look around 
and you see everyone playing with 
their smartphones. This is the first 
stage before they proceed with the 
transhumanist agenda, where we will 
all be under their control, like The 
Borg in science ‘fiction’. 

The question is, what should 
the left be doing? One thing they 
shouldn’t be wasting time with is 
trying to win Labour Party members 
over to a flawed 19th century doctrine 
like Marxism. While socialism is 
the essence of Marxism, the essence 
of socialism isn’t Marxism, but 
production for need based on social 
ownership. 

Tony Clark 
email 




London Communist Forum 

Sunday January 13, 5pm: ‘Labour and the Communist manifesto in 
1948’. Speaker: Lawrence Parker. 

Calthorpe Anus, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday January 15, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 
Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. 

This meeting: ‘Did matriarchy ever exist?’ Speaker: Chris Knight. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropologygroup. org. 

Britain is broken - general election now 

Saturday January 12,12 noon: National demonstration. Assemble 
BBC Portland Place, London W1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly Against Austerity: 
www.facebook.com/events/210553786522777. 

Stop arming Saudi, stop bombing Yemen 

Public meetings 

Cambridge, Wednesday January 16, 7.30pm: 

Friends Meeting House, Jesus Lane, Cambridge CB5. 

Birmingham, Wednesday January 30, 7pm: 

Committee Rooms 3-4, Council House, Victoria Square, 

Birmingham Bl. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

For a national education service 

Tuesday January 22, 7pm: Lecture, Marx Memorial Library, 

37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Lecturer: Kevin Courtney 
(National Education Union). The current state of the education system 
and plans for its transformation. Tickets £5 (£3). 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.facebook.com/events/687463098320616. 


Labour Against the Witchhunt 

Saturday February 2,11am to 5pm: Conference, Askew Road 
Church, Bassein Park Road, Hammersmith, London W12. 
Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www. labouragainstthe witchhunt. org. 


Stop Birmingham arms fair 

Saturday February 2, 11am to 4pm: Workshop, Carrs Lane 
Conference Centre, Carrs Lane, Birmingham B4. 

Build resistance to the March 2019 Birmingham Arms Fair. 

Organised by Campaign Against Arms Trade and Birmingham Palestine 
Action: www.facebook.com/events/204843273751468. 


Robert Tressell memorial 

Sunday February 3,11am: March. Assemble Noonan Close, 
Liverpool L9 (next to Walton station). In commemoration of writer 
Robert Noonan, better known as Robert Tressell, author of The ragged- 
trousered philanthropists. Speakers include Dan Carden MP. 

Organised by Liverpool Walton Labour: 
www.facebook.com/events/1143258535837664. 


Solidarity with the Stansted 15 

Monday February 4, 8.30am to 11.30am: Crown Court, 3-5 New 
Street, Chelmsford CMl. Peaceful protestors who stopped a deportation 
flight found guilty on terror-related charges. Solidarity protest outside 
the court when sentencing is due. 

Organised by End Deportations: 
www.facebook.com/events/735004523524622. 


- Fighting fund — 

As we mean to 
continue 


I hope all our readers and 
supporters had a good 
Christmas and new year break - 
not least those who didn’t forget 
the Weekly Worker and helped 
make sure we had another 
successful fighting fund in the 
last month of 2018! 

The good news is that we just 
scraped past our £1,750 target, 
mainly thanks to our loyal bunch 
of regular supporters, whose 
standing orders in the last 10 days 
of December came to £525. There 
were also two cheques - thank 
you, KC (£5) and RN (£20), 
while comrade AR chipped in via 
PayPal with his usual fiver, despite 
being one of those who pays us a 
standing order too. Thanks also to 
US comrade PM for his usual £15 
PayPal donation. 

All in all, we ended the month 
with a total of £1,769 - I think we 
can say that 2018 was a good year 
for fundraising overall! 

And hopefully things will go the 
same way this year too. We have 
already started the month with 20 


standing orders varying from £5 to 
£30, and totalling £330.Then there 
were two PayPal donations - thank 
you RM (£20) and LM (£10). 

Finally we received two rather 
different cash donations. The first 
was the £30 handed over by LC at 
the first London Communist Forum 
of the year, and the second was a 
mysterious £15 in notes received 
from somebody in Switzerland! 
Whoever it was didn’t even write to 
say what it was for, let alone who 
was donating it! 

But, whoever it was, we’re 
more than grateful - the comrade 
responsible, together with all the 
other early donors, have taken our 
running total for January to £405 
after 10 days. However, it goes 
without saying that we need to step 
up the pace if we’re to start 2019 as 
we mean to continue • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Labour Representation Committee 

Saturday February 9,10am to 5pm: Conference, Student Central 
(formerly ULU), Malet Street, London WC1. Tickets £15 (£5). To 
decide the LRC’s campaigning priorities and elect a national executive 
committee. Speakers include John McDonnell MP. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: 
https://labourrep.com/conference-2019. 

Students stop the war 

Saturday February 9,1pm to 4pm: Student activists meeting, 

Room G13, Birkbeck University, Malet Street, London WC 1. 

Campaign in colleges to end the war in Yemen and get the arms 
industry out of universities. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Whatever happened to liberation theology? 

Saturday February 9,1pm: Talk and discussion, Old Burnt Bams (by 
entrance to Barras), 179 London Road, Glasgow G40. 

Speakers: Alan Stewart (Scottish Republican Socialist Movement) and 
Brian Quail (Scotland CND). 

Organised by Scottish Republican Socialist Movement: 
www.tapatalk.com/groups/scottishrepublicans. 

Confronting racism on campus 

Saturday February 16,10.30am to 5pm: Conference for students, staff 
and education workers, NEU, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London 
WC1. Speakers include Kate Osamor MP. Tickets £11.25 (£5.92). 
Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 
www.facebook.com/events/124978901754397. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday February 23, 10.30am to 5pm: Trade union conference, 
NEU, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. Discuss, debate 
and organise against the far right on the streets and institutional racism 
in the workplace. Tickets £11.25 (£5.92). 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 
www.facebook.com/events/346086039308173. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Trump’s game of chicken 

The president’s showdown with Congress has a ruthless logic, argues Paul Demarty 



Inhuman, wasteful and never to be completed 


I t is one measure of the dysfunction 
of the American political system that 
- as 2018 collapsed, exhausted, into 
2019 - the US government is literally not 
completely functioning. 

It is a still less flattering measure, of 
course, that the circumstances involved - 
the partial government shutdown, which 
occurs as and when Congress is unable 
to pass a budget that will make it past 
the president’s veto pen, or indeed at 
all - are greeted, at least by those who 
are not losing wages over the matter, 
with something like a weary shrug and a 
despairing, pious hope that it will all be 
sorted out. For the government shutdown 
has gone from being a fairly exceptional 
event - once every five or so years, since 
the phenomenon was given birth by the 
legal opinions of Benjamin Civiletti, 
Jimmy Carter’s attorney general, in 1980. 
In 2013, when Tea Party Republicans 
- led by Texas senator Ted Cruz, who 
always was a couple of ribs short of the 
full barbecue - imposed a shutdown, 
the result was widespread contempt 
and a tactical victory to Barack Obama. 
Establishment Republican senator 
Lindsey Graham quipped: “If you killed 
Ted Cruz on the floor of the Senate, and 
the trial was in the Senate, nobody could 
convict you.” 

But the current shutdown is the third 
in the space of a year. That is really quite 
something, and points to the morbid 
sickness of American bourgeois politics 
- the usual machinations of executive, 
legislature and judiciary are exhausted 
in their usefulness, and so we proceed 
directly to the taking of hostages. 

This time around there is an 
additional twist. Low political tactics are 
a little like chess openings. There are two 
combatants, and both must participate to 
create the given opening. Yet one opening 
or another will tend, over enough games 
played by skilled players, to favour white 
or black. In the 40-year history of the 
federal government shutdown, the steps 
have looked a little like this - facing a 
hostile Congress, the executive branch 
manufactures an ultimatum. Congress 
either backs down, handing considerable 
advantage to the White House; or calls 
bluff, causing a shutdown. The president’s 
people will then blame Congress for its 
immaturity. The American people may or 
may not believe it, but it tends to favour 
the executive. 

This time around, the script was 
followed immaculately, except that 
Donald Trump did not take the high 
ground of Beltway cliche. He instead 
declared, in a bizarre televised showdown 
with Democratic caucus leaders, that 
no funding bill would pass without his 
conditions, and openly declared to be 
“proud to shut down the government... 
I will take the mantle. I will be the one 
to shut it down.” Tactical subtlety is not 
Tmmp’s forte, but perhaps he knows 
something the wise men of Washington 
do not, and subtlety is catastrophically 
overvalued by American politicians. 

Mexican wall 

The immediate occasion for all this 
excitement is the least subtle of Trump’s 
campaign pledges - that blasted border 
wall with Mexico. Viewed from another 
angle, it is so subtle as to be almost 
invisible - the $5 billion he demands is 
a rounding error in America’s bloated 
federal budget. Yet the symbolism 
is enormous. (It is worth noting 
what Trump can only breeze over in 
narcissistic silence: that the very fact of 
this argument happening is a headstone 
on his complementary promise that 
Mexico would pay for it.) The wall is the 
keystone of his whole worldview, or at 
least the worldview he touts around like 
fake designer clothes at a south London 
street market. It is equally the exemplary 


case of what all his enemies despise 
about him - his callousness and cruelty. 
A fine O.K. Corral for a gunfrght, all 
round. 

And so, as the crisis drags on, Trump 
has only ratcheted up the rhetoric - it 
has worked every other time, so why 
not now? During his address from the 
Oval office Trump poured scorn on the 
Democrats, blamed Mexicans for the 
heroin trade and murdering Americans 
in “cold blood”. However, he did not, 
as some expected, declare a state of 
emergency on the US-Mexico border. 
But such a declaration could come any 
time - allowing the executive branch to 
take matters into its own hands. 

Tmmp’s “crisis of the heart, crisis 
of the soul” is really quite something. 
The only crisis on the border is the 
one he created with his last chauvinist 
barrage, by making out of a convoy of 
impoverished Hondurans an existential 
threat to the Greatest Nation On Earth, 
when surely even San Marino could 
have found room for them. The intended 
audience for all this, of course, was 
US midtenn voters; and the intended 
audience for the current showdown with 
Congress is voters in the 2020 election, 
if - as seems likely - he should survive 
long enough to fight it. 

Likewise, we suppose, with the 
pathetic miniature version of the same 
events - which unfolded on these 
shores when Sajid Javid decided, over 
the Christmas break, that a two-figure 
number of desperate migrants who 
managed to cross the channel from 
France constituted a national emergency. 
Only a churlish cynic would suggest that 
his government’s torrid December, and its 
laughable impotence on the one matter of 
real importance to the British state before 
it, had anything to do with this wretched 
shower of lies. (Theresa May’s ‘my deal 
or no deal’ game of chicken with the rest 
of our fair nation’s bourgeois politicians 
serves nicely as a Mini-Me version of 
Trump’s art of the deal...) 

There is something interesting in 
this coincidence, indeed with the wider 
convergence on such vileness in the 
imperialist world (and out of it, as 


seen most recently in Jair Bolsonaro’s 
victory in Brazil), in that it has a very 
stem internal logic. Different regimes 
of exploitation - from judicialised 
neoliberalism to open kleptocracy - 
impoverish and enrage the masses, 
and therefore demand a political 
counterweight. The ‘stick’ is the 
suppression - forcible or merely by 
marginalisation - of the left; the ‘carrot’ 
is an alternative political programme 
of national (or other) chauvinism. The 
more the stick does its work, the sweeter 
the carrot - for the quieter the voices 
with an alternative view actually are. 

The trouble with the carrot is merely 
that it does not work. Immigration 
controls in rich countries, unless severely 
punitive (and remember that the baseline 
standard for a migrant hailing from 
Libya or Syria, like some of Javid’s 
hated boat people, is merely not to be 
part of a failed state), tend not to reduce 
inflows so much as further marginalise 
those who do come in and ripen them for 
exploitation. So the stench of betrayal 
tickles the nostrils of the people who 
fall for it, and more punitive measures 
must be used, until we get to the Trump- 
Bolsonaro phase of proceedings, when 
even the positive national self-image is 
reduced to a phantom and supplanted 
by open bestiality towards the incomers. 
Such people tend to be belligerent 
externally as well as internally, which 
tends in turn to exacerbate military 
conflict and thus increase international 
population flows, precisely among 
those who have the least to lose. The 
cycle continues: inegalitarian liberalism 
generates chauvinism, and chauvinism 
generates more chauvinism. To regain 
ground, the liberals make concessions 
to - what else? - chauvinism. The only 
result, somehow, is always more of the 
same. 

Way out 

It scarcely needs to be said that a way 
out of the loop is direly needed - the 
question is whether one is forthcoming. 
In America, the signs are mixed; we have 
already had cause to discuss the relative 
bolshiness of the left-liberal and soi- 


disant socialist wing of the Democratic 
Party in the last couple of years. Faced 
with the disaster of Trump, two obvious 
approaches to their neoliberal-Democrat 
frenemies are possible: one, in the light 
of their obvious political exhaustion, is 
to demand they step aside; the other is 
to take fright at the horrors inhabiting 
the White House and double down on 
self-defeating unity-mongering. It is 
no small mercy that the former course 
remains open. 

The difficulty is the general 
poverty of political education. The 
overwhelming urge of the American 
left, including its revolutionary wing, to 
drown itself in hyper-activism and cosy 
up to every passing fad has resulted 
only in a pervasive rudderlessness and 
hyper-sensitivity to reversals. Take the 
somewhat popular demand to abolish 
the US Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement agency. It is suitably 
radical, and the Chuck Schumers of 
this world, for whom $1.3 billion is 
quite enough for punishing migrants, 
are utterly horrified by the idea. Good! 
But we can well see where it comes 
from - these activists try their best to 


defend the undocumented, and who are 
their direct adversaries? Who turns up to 
drag people away from their families? 
Why, ICE, of course. This instinctive 
emotional disgust at atrocity has yet to 
rise to the level of understanding the 
mechanisms of state power, and that is 
in the end a problem of the dearth of 
political leadership on offer from those 
few Americans who claim the mantle of 
revolutionary socialism. 

Politics, like nature, abhors a 
vacuum. If there is no comprehensive 
vision available from the left, sooner 
or later one will emerge from other 
quarters. The establishment liberals 
have, by means of their oh-so-clever 
political machinations, conspired in their 
humiliation by the bloviating Trump; but 
there is a whole other game of chicken 
to be played between them and their left- 
leaning critics, and it would be foolish 
to count them out yet. The siren call of 
Clintonite technocracy must be resisted, 
for it promises - by its very dishonesty - 
only farther lurches, at some future date, 
into the barbarism it purports to fight • 

paul.demarly@weeklyworker.co.uk 


London Communist Forum 

Labour and the Communist manifesto in 1948 
Speaker: Lawrence Parker 
Sunday January 13, 5pm 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 

In 1948, the Labour Party reprinted the Communist manifesto written 
by Marx and Engels. Harold Laski, Labour Party chair in 1945-46, 
wrote an introduction. Rightwing Labour MPs such as Ian Austin 
have tried to present Laski’s effort as the work of a maverick, but, as 
commentators such as Owen Jones have correctly pointed out, this was 
an officially sponsored enterprise. Yet Jones and others, such as Paul 
Mason, have not explained why the Labour Party chose to do this in 
1948 - other than stating the truism that a vaguely defined ‘Marxism’ 
was a “legitimate current” inside Labour. Lawrence Parker will argue 
that the Labour reprint - along with its interesting, yet tendentious, 
commentary provided by Laski - had nothing to do with socialist 
principles, but everything to do with siding with British and US 
imperialism. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk 
and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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The will to liberate 

Neglect of the woman question in the early Soviet republic was not the result of isolation and economic 
backwardness, argues Anne McShane 
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■lave given a number of presentations 
lat the CPGB’s summer school, 
RCommunist University, over the last 
few years on the woman question in the 
early Soviet Union. I have focused on my 
area of research, which is the Zhenotdel 
(women’s department of the central 
committee of the Communist Party), 
formed in 1919.1 have traced the debates 
which took place in the Zhenotdel’s 
activist journal, Kommunistka 
(Communist Woman) over its 10-year 
existence. 

In 2018 I focused at some length on 
conflicts between the Zhenotdel and 
the rest of the party, and in particular 
the antagonism exhibited by male 
party members towards conducting 
specific forms of work among women. 
I also discussed the failure of the central 
committee to eifectively support the 
Zhenotdel’s work, and the eventual 
closure of the department by Stalin. 
I also dealt with the struggles of 
Zhenotdel activists to continue with their 
programme and the growth of a desire 
for autonomy from the party within its 
ranks. This culminated in proposals to 
organisationally separate women’s work 
from the party, and attempts to set up 
societies to do so in 1928 in the Soviet east. 
I discussed the background to a debate in 
Kommunistka in 1928 and the impact of 
the Hujum, a campaign launched by the 
central committee to destroy the hold of 
religion in the east, which demanded that 
the Zhenotdel lead the mass unveiling of 
women in the region. 

In the debate which followed my talk 
at Communist University last August, 
it became apparent to me that some 
comrades believed I was going too far 
in my criticisms and had unrealistic 
expectations of the Bolsheviks. It was 
argued that an isolated revolution could 
never emancipate women. Thus it was 
utopian to demand that Soviet society 
provide a model. From the outset it had 
been a society in serious economic crisis, 
without the funds to set up socialised 
alternatives to domestic labour and 
childcare, or to bring women into the 
workforce on an equal basis with men. 
The best thing that could be said was that 
women were granted legal equality under 
the Soviet constitution - the first state in 
the world to do so. I was failing to see 
that this was simply a regime desperately 
trying to hold onto power. Meaningful 
progress could only be made, once 
revolution began to take hold throughout 
Europe. My criticisms of the CPSU 
therefore reflected a misunderstanding 
on my part of the real conditions in the 
1920s. 

One leading comrade claimed that 
I seemed to be determined to find the 
Bolsheviks guilty of some kind of 
“original sin”. Afterwards I checked 
the Cambridge English Dictionary and 
confirmed the definition of original sin 
as “the idea that all humans are bom 
with a tendency to be evil”. I concluded 
that if I was accusing the Bolsheviks of 
“original sin” on the woman question 
it must follow that I considered them 
innately chauvinist. They were men - and 
thus inescapably antagonistic to women’s 
rights. A male-dominated leadership 
could not be anything but sexist. 

It is true, of course, that this is a view 
expounded by some feminist academic 
historians. But it is not my view. I do not 
describe myself as a feminist. Yet I do 
consider that the relationship of women’s 
emancipation to socialism remains a 
profoundly neglected field of study. 
We only have to consider the fact that 
the woman question is largely missing 
from the historical account. There is 
also scarcely anything known about the 


Communist Women’s International, set 
up in 1920 and surviving for 10 years 
before its closure in 1930 - the same year 
that Stalin closed the Zhenotdel. Leading 
Bolsheviks, such as Nadezhda Krupskaya 
and Inessa Armand, are famous only 
because of their personal connections 
to Lenin - the former the wife and 
secretary, the latter the supposed lover. 
And, apart from Alexandra Kollontai, 
other Bolshevik women remain largely 
anonymous. 

Today the majority of women on the 
left self-identify as socialist feminists 
or Marxist feminists. The Bolshevik 
women mentioned above are described 
in the same way, despite the fact that 
they repudiated feminism in their own 
lifetimes. It is argued that Bolshevik 
women were only antagonistic to 
bourgeois feminism, not the leftwing 
type. Kollontai and Armand, along 
with Klara Zetkin of the German Social 
Democratic Party, are described as part 
of first-wave feminism because of their 
advocacy of women’s rights within the 
Second International and Comintern. 

For me this is a serious 
misrepresentation of their struggle. 
Kollontai and Zetkin opposed all forms 
of feminism. They believed that it 
represented a sectional and divisive 
threat to working class unity. They 
were committed to the development of 
Marxism, and rejected the argument 
that Marxism is fundamentally a male- 
dominated economic theory. And they 
fiercely opposed the introduction of 
feminism into the socialist movement. 

Today we seem to have lost this 
understanding. For many it is a given 
that feminism is a necessary addition 
to Marxism. Because it is generally 
understood that only women can be 
feminists, men are sometimes excluded 
from campaign involvement and 
decision-making. But, while women-only 
campaigns are necessary within some 
cultures and situations, as a general rule 
they should be avoided. In my experience 
it leads to the woman question being 
entirely ignored by male-dominated 
leaderships of leftwing organisations 
and trade unions. Or to campaigns being 
led by self-appointed cliques of middle 
class feminists, who use notions like 
‘safe spaces’ to bureaucratically silence 
criticism. Rather than leftwing and 
working class men being won over to 
the struggle, they remain on the edges, 
often too nervous to argue for their point 
of view for fear of being castigated for 
‘mansplaining’, or intimidating women. 

The methodology which depicts 
women’s emancipation as essentially 
the preserve of women is divisive and 
disempowering. Instead men have 
to be won to an appreciation of the 
dehumanising effect of the oppression 
of women on themselves and on the 
potential of society as a whole. And, 
when working class men do take up 
the stmggle for women’s rights, it is a 
powerful and inspiring phenomenon. The 
recent Irish referendum on abortion is a 
case in point. Surveys of the views of Irish 
men immediately before the referendum 
showed that, contrary to expectations, 
the majority were actually in support of 
a ‘yes’ vote. Older men in particular were 
expected to be the bastion of Catholic 
misogyny, and ‘pro-life’ campaigners 
were confident of their support for the 
traditional myth of women at the heart 
of the family. Instead older men were 
often the most vociferous in arguing 
that abortion was and had to be a private 
matter for a woman. Younger men spoke 
out in defence of their wives, partners, 
mothers and sisters who had abortions. 
They were adamant that women should 


Consciousness was the key 

not be denied basic human rights and felt 
angry and frustrated that those they loved 
were so disempowered. The activity of 
younger men in challenging the ‘pro-life’ 
propaganda on social media was most 
certainly a crucial factor in winning the 
debate. 

The fact that the majority for ‘yes’ 
was so overwhelming shows that the 
Irish working class - women and men 
- had become more democratic and 
progressive than at any time in the 
past. The question of abortion rights 
came to reflect an aspiration for a more 
secular society and was seen as part of 
a collective, rather than a women-only 
struggle. It was a powerful corrective to 
the idea that women’s rights are an issue 
for us alone. 

Our own history 

But it is not good enough to argue 
that feminism is the only thing that 
prevents working class unity around 
women’s emancipation. Crucially we 
need to examine our own tradition - 
including facing up to its weaknesses 
on the question. I used to believe that 
the criticisms made by academics of 
male chauvinism within the ranks of 
the Bolsheviks flowed from the anti¬ 
communism of the academics rather 
than historical reality. However, my 
own independent study has shown me 
that I was wrong. While the Bolsheviks 
were at the vanguard of women’s 
emancipation in programmatic terms, 
the party membership (including many 
leaders) was seriously lacking when it 
came to the practical implementation of 
that programme. 

This problem was first addressed by 
Nadezhda Krupskaya in 1901, when she 
urged male comrades in the RSDLP to 
recognise that winning over the female 
proletariat was of strategic importance 
for the entire class. She demanded that 
comrades “help women workers to 
organise themselves, to awaken class¬ 


consciousness in them, as conscious 
and organised women will be less 
receptive to the employers’ demands 
and will not allow themselves to be 
twisted around the boss’s little finger”. 1 
Krupskaya then worked with Lenin to 
have a demand for women’s equality 
included in the RSDLP programme of 
1903. She collaborated with him on 
this question again in 1914 when, along 
with Inessa Armand and a number of 
other Bolshevik women, they launched 
the journal Rabotnitsa (Woman 
Worker ), which was circulated widely 
among women workers in Russia. The 
initiative was extremely successful for 
the six months it managed to survive 
before being suppressed by the tsarist 
authorities. Its popularity was evidenced 
by its relaunch after the February 1917 
revolution, and its becoming central to 
the organisation of women workers in 
support of the revolution throughout 
that year. 

Unfortunately these initiatives did 
not gamer much support from men 
within the RSDLP or the Bolsheviks 
as a whole. Writing about her own 
experiences of struggle for women’s 
rights in Russia, Alexandra Kollontai 
expressed her disappointment at “how 
little our party concerned itself with 
the fate of the women of the working 
class and how meagre was its interest 
in women’s liberation”. 2 Kollontai 
and her supporters found themselves 
fighting a battle on two fronts - against 
the feminist movement, on the one 
hand, and for serious recognition of 
their work within the party, on the other. 
Despite the programmatic commitment 
to women’s equality inserted into the 
RSDLP programme in 1903, Kollontai 
argued that both wings of the party were 
in general apathetic or even antagonistic 
to specific organisational initiatives 
among women. Perversely, and 
despite their avowed anti-feminism, 
communist women were often 


denounced as splitters and feminists. 
Kollontai continued to try to make 
progress without support, setting up 
initiatives like the Society for Mutual 
Aid to Women in 1907, along with 
Klavdiia Nikolaeva, and organising a 
successful intervention at an all-Russian 
feminist unity conference in 1908. 
When forced to leave Russia in 1908, 
she joined forces with Klara Zetkin in 
the International Women’s Secretariat. 
Zetkin is, of course, renowned for 
her own work in winning the Second 
International to campaign for women’s 
votes and to establish International 
Working Women’s Day as part of the 
socialist calendar. She too was caught 
in a similar dilemma to Kollontai - of 
confronting feminism, while at the same 
time fighting for recognition within the 
SDP and Second International. 

The gap between the formal position 
of the Bolsheviks and the reality 
was pointed to by Lenin in his 1920 
interview with Klara Zetkin. In her 
account she writes of how proud he 
was of the advances that had been made 
since the revolution: 

We are bringing women into the 
social economy, into legislation 
and government. All educational 
institutions are open to them, so that 
they can increase their professional 
and social capacities. We are 
establishing communal kitchens 
and public eating houses, laundries 
and repairing shops, nurseries, 
kindergartens, children’s homes, 
educational institutes of all kinds. 
In short, we are seriously carrying 
out the demand in our programme 
for the transfer of the economic and 
educational functions of the separate 
household to society. 3 

It is therefore evident that Lenin saw the 
socialisation programme and the full 
involvement of women as equals as an 
intrinsic part of the post-revolutionary 
agenda. This was not a technical issue, 
but an essential aspect of moving 
forward. His criticism was directed 
towards his own comrades who did not 
share his views. He complained that 
many comrades regarded the woman 
question as an issue for women alone: 

Agitation and propaganda work 
among women, their awakening and 
revolutionisation, is regarded as an 
incidental matter, as an affair which 
only concerns women comrades. 
They alone are reproached because 
work in that direction does not 
proceed more quickly and more 
vigorously. That is wrong, quite 
wrong! Real separatism and, as the 
French say, le feminisme a la rebours 
- feminism upside-down! 

What is at the basis of the 
incorrect attitude of our national 
sections? In the final analysis it is 
nothing but an underestimation of 
woman and her work. Yes, indeed! 
Unfortunately it is still true to say 
of many of our comrades, ‘Scratch 
a communist and find a philistine’. 
Of course, you must scratch the 
sensitive spot - their mentality as 
regards women. 

Lenin was evidently frustrated at 
the continuing difficulties that the 
Zhenotdel was experiencing in finding 
acceptance and support among male 
party members. He argued: 

Our communist work among 
women, our political work, 
embraces a great deal of educational 
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work among men. We must root 
out the old ‘master’ idea to its last 
and smallest root, in the party and 
among the masses. That is one of 
our political tasks, just as is the 
urgently necessary task of forming a 
staff of men and women comrades, 
well trained in theory and practice, 
to carry on party activity among 
working women. 

For Lenin, therefore, the problem 
with implementation of the Bolshevik 
programme was not resources or 
even the impact of the civil war. The 
key obstacle lay in the disinterest and 
philistinism of male party members. 
It was this very problem that had 
led Kollontai to declare in 1918 that 
“the revolution has brought rights for 
[women] on paper, but in fact it has 
only made life hard for them”. 4 There 
were reports of growing disillusionment 
among the ranks of urban working 
class women, who had been at the 
forefront of the revolution in Petrograd 
and Moscow. Kollontai and a number 
of other Bolshevik women agreed 
that action had to be taken to address 
this problem. She came together 
with Inessa Armand, Konkordiia 
Samoilova, Klavdiia Nikolaeva and 
Nadezhda Krupskaya to organise a 
congress of working class and peasant 
women in December 1918. This event 
spearheaded the creation of women’s 
commissions. These commissions 
began to set up canteens and creches, 
and to campaign for women to be 
recruited to jobs and into education - the 
kind of work that Lenin was later able to 
describe with pride in his interview with 
Klara Zetkin. A decision was taken by 
the central committee in August 1919, 
no doubt under Lenin’s influence, to 
create the Zhenotdel as a department 
to carry out work among women. Its 
creation as a department of the central 
committee was meant to signal the 
importance of the question for the party 
as a whole. 

Ideas of the 
Zhenotdel 

One of my key criticisms in my talk 
at Communist University was the 
lack of theoretical education within 
the Bolsheviks on the relationship of 
the woman question to socialism. It 
appears to me that, with the exception 
of Alexandra Kollontai, there was 
no attempt to develop the theoretical 
propositions put forward by August 
Bebel in 1879 and Frederick Engels 
in 1884. Both of these writers had 
used anthropological findings on 
tribal cultures, along with materials on 
Greek and Roman societies, to delve 
into the communist and matriarchal 
origins of human society and provide 
some conception of how to approach 
the question in contemporary terms. 
They both considered that women’s 
role in communist production and 
reproduction had been accorded at 
least equal recognition to that of men, 
as all family ties were traced through 
the mother. It was not only “a general 
community of women and men, but 
also a community of children”. 5 All 
society shared the collective benefit 
of, and responsibility for, children. 
Members of the commune shared in 
the produce of the labour of both men 
and women. 

Engels contended that the emergence 
of private property through agriculture 
had destroyed the communal bonds 
and concentrated property in the hands 
of a minority, ultimately leading to 
state rule, the privatised family and 
the supremacy of men over women. 
It had brought about the “historical 
downfall of the female sex”. 6 Women 
became marginalised from civil 
society and enslaved by childcare and 
domestic labour. The rise of the state 
as a force above society coincided 
with the destruction of the communal 
bonds. The monogamous family of the 
19th century was just the most recent 
example of a repressive family form 
within which women were themselves 


treated as property. Both class society 
and the conventional family had 
therefore become an impediment to the 
progress of humanity. Bebel believed 
the bourgeois family to be “a place of 
darkness and superstition”. 7 

Engels asserted that not only was 
women’s entry into productive labour 
essential, but that involvement in 
“social production would transfonn 
sexuality” and challenge the hold of 
the family. Under the workers’ state 
women would attain economic freedom 
and equality with men. Freedom from 
the drudgery of domestic labour and 
childcare would allow them to enjoy a 
free social, political and sexual life. 

It is these ideas that Zetkin, 
Kollontai and leading Bolshevik 
women identified as their core platfonn 
and why they considered themselves 
- and were - Marxists. And it is clear 
that Lenin also advocated the centrality 
of socialisation and the promotion of 
women into full and equal participation 
in society. Yet he himself had not 
written on this question with the 
exception of occasional articles and 
speeches. And, while he despaired of 
the chauvinism and philistinism of his 
own comrades, he had placed far too 
little emphasis on their education in 
these theories before the revolution. 
There does not appear to have been any 
attempt by the leadership to develop a 
rounded understanding of the role of 
family, or to explore and develop the 
ideas of Bebel and Engels. 

Of course, Lenin was a busy man 
and perhaps I am being unfair to 
level this criticism. Yet the failure to 
convince male party members was a 
central flaw. Because Bolshevik men 
had not seen the woman question as a 
crucial issue before the revolution, they 
naturally saw it as a diversion from the 
enormous and intimidating tasks which 
confronted them in its aftermath. They 
did not understand that the ordeals they 
faced would be made so much easier 
by the inclusion of women at all levels 
of that battle. 

Initiatives and 
struggles 

Despite a level of antagonism, the 
period of civil war turned out to 
be the highpoint for the Zhenotdel. 
Under Inessa Armand’s leadership it 
recruited women to support the civil 
war effort, including joining the Red 
Army. She set up delegate meetings 
among women workers in factories 
and local communities. These were 
organised so that women were sent for 
training in various areas of industry 
and government, and then returned to 
train other women and allow another 
delegate to replace them. The meetings 
also organised childcare, canteen 
facilities and education. Many of the 
activities of the delegate meetings did 
not necessitate a great deal of funding. 
It was more a question of imaginative 
reorganisation. 

But the end of the civil war and the 
introduction of the New Economic 
Policy had a major destructive effect on 
delegate meetings and on the morale of 
Zhenotdel activists. Women lost their 
jobs to men returning from the war, who 
demanded their entitlement to work. 
Female employees who had become 
trade union officials, public speakers 
and educators were now expected to 
return home to traditional roles. The 
Zhenotdel’ s staffing was slashed as part 
of the NEP. It dealt with the situation 
by setting up cooperatives with support 
services around them, and campaigning 
for women’s employment. Kollontai 
had become head of the Zhenotdel 
in 1920, with Armand’s untimely 
death. She battled fiercely against the 
new political direction and joined the 
Workers’ Opposition faction, figuring 
prominently in the fierce battles against 
the NEP at the 10th Congress of the 
party. 

Kollontai is best known for her 
radical approach to sexual relationships 
in the post-revolutionary period. Her 
view was that the promotion of new 


relationships between individuals 
was as worthy of initiative as the 
development of new economic fonns. 
Writing in October 1920, she reasoned 
that “our job is to decide which aspects 
of our family system are outdated and 
to determine what relations between 
the men and women of the working and 
peasant classes and which rights and 
duties would best harmonise with the 
conditions of life in the new workers’ 
Russia”. 8 As far as she was concerned, 
there should be no retreat from this task 
and she argued in a lecture at Sverdlov 
University in 1921 that “the ideology 
of a social group, and consequently 
of sexual morality, is accomplished in 
the very process of the highly difficult 
struggle of given social groups with 
hostile social forces”. 9 

It was an interesting question, in 
spite of Kollontai’s rather dogmatic 
proposals for Soviet society to dictate 
the terms on which individuals lived 
their lives. But her attempt to continue a 
discussion on sexual relationships was 
closed down and she was removed from 
her position as head of the Zhenotdel. 
Her activities within the now defeated 
Workers’ Opposition had earned her 
the reputation of being a reckless 
troublemaker. In an increasingly tense 
and intolerant atmosphere, Kollontai 
was described as a threat to the stability 
of the Soviet republic. In 1922 she 
found herself dispatched abroad to the 
diplomatic service - permanently. 

Successes 

Losing Armand and Kollontai was 
serious for the Zhenotdel. Yet, under 
the leadership of Sofia Smidovich, 
it continued to take initiatives and 
to promote education and economic 
freedom for women. While Smidovich 
and her successors were not as radical 
as Kollontai, they all agreed that the 
individual family had to be superseded 
in order to bring women into society 
as equals. Aleksandra Artiukhina, who 
was to become the last leader of the 
Zhenotdel, made it clear in 1930 that 
this did not necessitate investment in 
new technology, but continued social 
organisation. In short it was a political 
approach that was needed. 

My research into the work of the 
organisation in central Asia has revealed 
many imaginative and successful 
initiatives. This is particularly apparent 
in the cities of Uzbekistan, where the 
majority of women were veiled and 
lived in seclusion. Kollontai proposed 
to a meeting of activists in the Soviet 
east in 1921 that, instead of delegate 
meetings and the apprenticeship 
schemes, women-only clubs would be 
set up, so that women could travel in 
safety to an environment where they 
could unveil and feel at ease. Women’s 
clubs would afford a protected space for 
indigenous Muslim women to engage 
in social and economic activity and 
provide them with positive experiences 
of “how Soviet power can emancipate 
them in all aspects of their lives, once 
they engage with it”. Clubs were to be 
“schools where women are drawn to the 
Soviet project through their own self¬ 
activity and begin to cultivate the spirit 
of communism within themselves”. 10 
Clubs provided childcare, literacy and 
other educational classes, theatre clubs, 
medical consultations and cooperatives. 
The main aim of the cooperatives was 
to bring together women involved in the 
craft industry, who had previously been 
isolated within the home. 

The ongoing problem for the first 
cooperatives was the difficulty in 
obtaining raw materials and accessing 
markets. Kommunistkn writers pleaded 
with the general cooperative movement 
to recognise that women’s participation 
was an essential ingredient in a strong 
economy. Hence “drawing women into 
work and providing them with wages 
is of social and political importance, 
because they will then consider 
themselves equal members of society 
and put their efforts into developing the 
economy”. 11 Without raw materials and 
the ability to sell their products this could 


not be achieved. Despite continuous 
requests for assistance, in September 
1925 Seifi complained bitterly that “still 
practically nothing has been done to 
organise women handicraft workers. We 
have to put this work on a systematic 
footing or it will fail.” 12 

The situation changed for the better 
that year, with the influx of more 
indigenous women into the Zhenotdel 
in Uzbekistan. An Uzbek language 
journal, Yangi Y’ol, was launched and 
initiatives were taken to set up women- 
only shops. These shops overcame 
many of the problems which had 
existed previously. Cooperatives were 
set up around the shops and women 
could sell their produce in them. Also 
the shops were more readily accepted 
by indigenous men, as they saw them 
of benefit to themselves. Liubimova 
pointed to a notable increase in the 
numbers joining cooperatives since 
the creation of women-only shops, 
with the number of Uzbek women in 
cooperatives rising from 225 in October 
1925 to 1,500 in October 1926. Clearly 
still a tiny figure, but notable in that 
indigenous women were responding 
positively and it was providing them 
with some economic freedom. 

There were meetings held within 
the shops to discuss cooperative 
methods, with literature available to 
provide guidance to participants on 
this issue. Mother and baby corners 
were set up and there were readings 
and discussions on the content of 
Yangi Y’ol. Butusova described 
them as unique in “providing a 
means through which the party can 
influence women who are otherwise 
completely secluded”. Thus a form of 
organisation which was of practical 
use to indigenous women would 
also facilitate their recruitment to the 
Soviet project. By late 1926 there 
were a reported 34 women-only clubs 
in Uzbekistan and 90 ‘red comers’, 
where women met in temporary 
facilities. 71,000 women attended 
medical consultations over a period 
of six months that year. There were 43 
women-only shops. These were most 
certainly important developments in 
facilitating indigenous women to enter 
the workforce and general society. 

The Hujum and 
five-year plan 

The events of 1927 were to completely 
obliterate the positive developments of 
the years preceding it. I have written 
about the Hujum in detail elsewhere. 
The motivation for the campaign 
demanding mass unveiling came from 
the central committee and was led by 
the Sredazburo - the party organisation 
in the east. A war was declared on the 
Islamic clerics of the east and on the 
religious and customary practices they 
upheld. The central committee decided 
that indigenous women who had joined 
the Zhenotdel should lead by example in 
mass unveiling protests on International 
Women’s Day 1927. 

Unveiling had never been a 
Zhenotdel policy, and was seen as a 
secondary question - something where 
great care was needed. Clearly the 
women-only clubs, cooperatives and 
shops were aimed at protecting women. 
Mass unveiling would put them in 
direct confrontation with their families 
and communities. The leader of the 
central Asian Zhenotdel, Serafima 
Liubimova, expressed her opposition 
to the campaign in meetings before its 
launch. She was then removed from 
her position and replaced with a more 
amenable individual, Antonia Nukrat. 

Many indigenous women did 
respond positively to the Hujum at 
first, believing that the campaign 
would bring about major change. On 
March 8 a reported 70,000 took part 
in the mass burning of their veils. But 
the backlash which followed was 
truly terrible. Women were physically 
attacked, even murdered - with many 
male party members involved in these 
attacks. Reports all confirm that women 
re-veiled almost overnight. Clubs and 


cooperatives fell into disuse, as women 
were either forbidden or too afraid to 
attend. The women-only shops were 
closed down by the general cooperative 
movement on the pretext that they were 
not needed any more. Another organised 
mass unveiling was declared for May 1. 
But it was met by wave of violence. In 
short Uzbek society was thrown into 
major conflict and indigenous women 
were the victims. 

Coming as it did in the same year that 
the first five-year plan was announced, 
there is no doubt that the Hujum was a 
deliberate attempt to destroy the social 
fabric of Uzbek society. In the debate 
which was launched in its aftermath by 
Krupskaya as editor of Kommunistka, 
it was clear that the Zhenotdel was in 
deep crisis. Krupskaya herself bravely 
condemned the attacks on religious 
practices in her speech to a meeting 
of activists in the east in December 
1928. However, she was opposed 
by Yemelyan Yaroslavsky, a close 
supporter of Stalin and leader of the 
anti-religion campaign. He demanded 
even more forcefiil action to prosecute 
those who objected to unveiling. He 
also announced a major cleansing of 
‘alien elements’ from the party. 

In 1929 the Kommunistka journal 
was reduced to stilted articles and 
reports. Supporters of the central 
committee like Antonia Nukrat tried 
to persuade members that the party 
leadership really did support their work. 
But even she was forced to complain 
about the way that indigenous women 
were being assigned the most dirty 
and derogatory tasks on collective 
farms and in factories. Stalin had 
clearly decided that he wanted no 
more criticism in any form from the 
Zhenotdel. It was announced in March 
1930 that the department was going to 
be closed down, as it was ‘no longer 
necessary’. The question of women’s 
rights would be taken up by the party 
as a whole. Of course, the opposite was 
true. The next decade saw women’s 
rights stripped away, as abortion was 
banned and divorce made far more 
difficult. The concept of women as 
loyal mothers and workers replaced the 
Zhenotdel programme for self-active 
liberated women. They now had the 
double burden of work and family. 

Conclusion 

In writing this article, I wanted to 
restate the importance of Marxism on 
the woman question. I want to show 
comrades that we need to be critical of 
the Bolsheviks in order to learn from 
them. By providing some examples of 
what was achieved by the Zhenotdel 
I hope I have shown what is possible 
with the right approach. The success 
or failure of the women’s movement 
in early Soviet society was not down 
to economic resources, but to politics. 
The extent to which women enjoyed 
rights was down to the achievements 
of the Zhenotdel and the struggles of 
the 1920s. 

Our movement must reclaim the 
Soviet women’s movement, and the 
Communist Women’s International. It is 
only by doing so and by learning from 
those experiences that we can make 
progress on the woman question today# 
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State dept humanitarianism 

No-one should fall for US support for ‘human rights’ in the Islamic Republic of 
Iran. The ground for intervention is being prepared, warns Yassamine Mather 



Unpaid for months: workers and their supporters take to the streets 


I ranian workers have been 
staging large protests since 
early November in two major 
industrial complexes: the Haft 
Tapeh sugar plant and the Foulad 
steel factory in Ahvaz. In the case of 
Haft Tapeh, workers were protesting 
against the non-payment of wages, 
this time since August 2018. This 
is one of the many privatised plants 
where unscrupulous owners, often 
supported by one of the factions 
of the Islamic Republic regime, 
do not pay their workers for 
months at a time. Helped by their 
families, Haft Tapeh workers have 
managed to unite the population 
of the nearby town of Shoush to 
support their demands and join the 
demonstrations. Thanks to social 
media, the demonstrations, with 
workers’ anti-privatisation slogans, 
have became part of the country’s 
daily news. 

Like many other successful major 
industrial complexes, the agro¬ 
industrial complex was sold to the 
private sector in 2015 for the equivalent 
of $2 million - much less than its value. 
However, by 2017 the company owed 
$90 million - a combination of unpaid 
taxes and utility bills. The owners’ 
solution was to stop paying wages and 
steal from the workers’ pension funds. 

In Ahvaz, workers at the national 
steel plant, who had held a number 
of strikes in 2018 over unpaid wages, 
started using similar tactics to those 
of the Haft Tapeh workers, organising 
large protests outside their factory. 
Their main demand was that the 
company, which has seen a number 
of different owners over recent years, 
should be returned to public ownership. 

On November 8, a website which 
is linked to reformist factions in the 
government claimed that the names 
of a number of the company’s major 
shareholders and members of its board 
of directors are amongst the list of those 
wanted by the authorities for breaking 
Iran’s currency exchange regulations. 
However, instead of pursuing the 
owners, the government’s response was 
to arrest a number of labour activists, 
including Ismail Bakshi and fonner 
Haft Tapeh activist Ali Nejati, as well 
as a number of reporters and student 
activists associated with the protests. 

By late December Bakshi was 
released on bail, but he was charged with 
disruption of public order, organising 
an illegal assembly and attempting to 
‘disrupt public security’. Soon after his 
release it became clear that, like fellow 
jailed workers, Ismail Bakshi had faced 
severe beatings. Social media postings 
by fellow workers gave some alarming 
information: 

“Bakshi’s face is swollen and 
severely bruised as a result of receiving 
blows to the head,” said one. “He is also 
suffering from a dangerous condition 
with bleeding from the stomach.” 
He was transferred from prison to a 
hospital in Ahvaz. In response the 
local judicial authority was in complete 
denial that Bakshi had been physically 
abused. It was all “false news” aimed at 
“disturbing public opinion”. 

The following is a translation of 
some of Bakshi’s own comments about 
what he faced during detention: 

One of the interrogators told me 
while he was beating me that 
they know everything about me, 
because my phone was bugged 
long before my arrest. They told 
me they even knew about private 
arguments I have had with my 
wife over my labour activities ... I 
was beaten up and tortured for no 


reason ... I was so badly battered 
that I could not move for 72 
hours in my solitary confinement 
cell. The pain was so unbearable 
that it made sleeping impossible. 
Weeks after my release, I still feel 
intolerable pain in my broken ribs, 
left ear and testicles. 

On January 5, Bakshi, who remains the 
spokesperson for the workers union at 
Haft Tapeh, challenged Iran’s minister 
for intelligence, Mahmoud Alavi, who 
is a cleric, to a debate on the torture of 
political detainees. 

By January 6 the issue had become 
headline news. The deputy speaker of 
the Majles (parliament), Ali Motahari, 
called on the government, and Alavi in 
particular, to investigate allegations of 
torture. 

On the same day Bakshi’s lawyer 
told reporters that he and his family 
are under pressure from the authorities 
to withdraw allegations of torture, but 
Bakshi provided more infonnation 
about his interrogators. They told him 
they feared no-one, as they were the 
“unknown soldiers of the 12th Shia 
Imam”. For those unfamiliar with 
Shia mythology, the 12th and last Shia 
Imam is supposed to be in hiding, 
waiting for the right moment to make 
a reappearance in order to bring justice 
to the world. 

In the meantime Iran’s supreme 
leader, ayatollah Ali Khamenei, is 
busy preparing the grounds for the 
Imam’s return. Cynics would say he 
is doing a great a job in Iran’s Islamic 
Republic, creating the kind of unjust 
economic order that requires such 
divine intervention. No doubt it was 
Khamenei’s claim that protesting 
workers were agents of foreign powers 
that guided the “unknown soldiers of 
the 12th Shia Imam” to savagely beat 
up Bakshi. 

Imperialism 

And here lies the supreme leader’s 
problem. You cannot stand up to 
imperialism (or the “great Satan”, as 
the Iranian clergy like to call the US) 
if you do not have the support of the 
majority of the population. When 
you adhere to the economic dictates 
of global capital, it is problematic to 
talk of “fighting global oppressors” 
and “building a resistance economy”, 
as Khamenei keeps repeating. The 
day-to-day experience of the Iranian 
people is that of capitalist exploitation 
and corruption in a country where one 
of the main economic priorities is to 
pursue privatisation. 

According to finance minister 


Farhad Dejpasand, who heads the 
Iran Privatisation Organization, 
“First on the agenda is financing, 
second is improving the business 
environment and third is to implement 
the principles of article 44 of the 
constitution and eventually defeat 
corruption by means of digitisation 
and organisation.” Article 44 was 
amended in 2004 specifically to 
facilitate privatisation. 

Of course, there are those on the 
left who think that, given the current 
level of threats against Iran’s Islamic 
Republic by rightwing forces, not 
least the Trump administration, one 
should keep quiet about the daily 
struggles of the Iranian workers. Such 
a position would allow the likes of 
US secretary of state Mike Pompeo 
and his co-thinker, Nigel Farage, to 
claim they support Iranian workers’ 
protests, helping to pave the way for 
imperialist ‘humanitarian intervention’. 
Fortunately, however, inside Iran there 
are very few who think like that. 

Most people are well aware that any 
so-called ‘humanitarian intervention’ 
would do nothing for ‘human rights’. It 
would have but a single aim - advancing 
the geopolitical hegemony of US 
imperialism. Otherwise we would have 
witnessed, if not US military action, at 
least forthright condemnation of Israel, 
as it continues to massacre Palestinians 
in Gaza. 

But apparently some on the so- 
called ‘left’ would end up supporting 
Trump’s ‘regime change from above’ 
in Iran. What these idiots fail to realise 
is that every military intervention, 
‘humanitarian’ or otherwise, brings 
new recruits into the ranks of Islamist 
hardliners, Sunni and Shia. 

But only a small minority inside 
Iran fall for such moves. For example, 
on December 7, a press release from 
the US state department claimed to be 
supporting Iran’s political prisoners and 
gave the case of Dr Farhad Meysami as 
an example: 

The United States condemns the 
arbitrary detention of Dr Meysami. 
This is a brazen violation of 
human rights. The United States 
calls on the Iranian regime to 
immediately release Dr Meysami 
and all political prisoners who are 
unjustly imprisoned. The Iranian 
people deserve a government that 
respects their rights and legitimate 
demands, not one that subjects 
them to slow deaths in degrading 
cells for peacefully demanding 
what is rightfully theirs - universal 
human rights. 1 


Apparently the US is “deeply 
concerned” about the “rapidly 
deteriorating health” of Meysami. 
But when he published his own 
response, it went viral. Meysami 
wrote: “I was shocked to see my 
name mentioned in the department 
run by US secretary of state Mike 
Pompeo, who has in the past wanted 
to ‘bomb Iran’.” Meysami would 
rather “spend my entire life in prison” 
than be linked to those who “turn their 
backs on moral and legal principles”, 
have abandoned the nuclear deal 
and impose “inhumane sanctions, 
which have dragged millions of my 
compatriots below the poverty line”. 

In a reference to Saudi journalist 
Jamal Khashoggi, Meysami added that 
if the United States and Iran were allies, 
“You would not only close your eyes 
to my imprisonment, but also to the 
sawing to pieces of dozens of people 
like me.” 2 

The attack on Haft Tapeh sugar 
workers proves once more that the 
new set of sanctions imposed by the 
Trump administration have actually 
strengthened the theocratic dictatorship 
in Iran, whilst drastically worsening the 
situation of the vast majority of Iranian 
people. Inflation and unemployment 
are out of control, but the regime’s 
expenditure on its apparatus of 
repression against the working class 
has been stepped up. 

The growing workers’ movement in 
Iran demonstrates the kind of solidarity 
movement that is needed: one that 
opposes both the repressive Islamic 
regime and the plans of the imperialists. 
We must: 

• Oppose Trump’s plans for regime 
change from above and expose the 
fact that the ‘alternatives’ proposed by 
Trump, Bolton et al would make the 
situation even worse. 

• Expose the devastation caused by 
the neoliberal economic policies of the 
Iranian regime, including privatisation, 
the imposition of ‘blank contracts’, 
mass unemployment and the systematic 
non-payment of wages. 

• Demand the immediate and 
unconditional release of workers 
arrested for their trade union or political 
activities and build genuine workers’ 
solidarity with their struggles • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement ofworking class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Stakes 
get still 
higher 


Thinking the unthinkable 

With time running out, Theresa May is surely approaching the end game, writes Eddie Ford 


T heresa May seems to be running 
out of options as parliament 
resumes the debate on Brexit. The 
‘meaningful vote’ is now scheduled for 
January 15, after the prime minister ran 
scared on December 11, when a heavy 
defeat looked certain. But nothing 
has changed since then vis-a-vis the 
EU - except that at home things have 
got worse for her. The 308:297 vote in 
favour of Dominic Grieve’s amendment 
will force her to come up with a plan B 
within a mere three days - if, as is widely 
expected, the government suffers defeat 
on January 15. 

Meantime, ministers are expected 
to behave as if the prime minister’s 
transition deal will sail through 
parliament (except they don’t). Junior 
Brexit minister Kwasi Kwarteng told 
the BBC’s Today programme that the 
“plan and the focus and the objective is 
to win the vote”. However, in the same 
interview Kwarteng bumblingly referred 
to the January 15 vote or “whenever it 
comes” - triggering febrile speculation 
that May will delay it once again. The 
Mail on Sunday carried a story that Tory 
whips are plotting a ‘‘backup plan’’ which 
would involve a backbench amendment 
forcing the government to delay the vote 
once more in order to allow more time 
for negotiations with Brussels - a ‘trick’ 
that would be deployed if it looked like 
the government was heading for a triple¬ 
digit defeat, as could well be the case 
(January 5). 

Getting on his unicorn, David 
Davis - the laughably useless former 
Brexit secretary - claimed in The 
Daily Telegi-aph that putting the vote 
back again would increase the odds of 
Brussels offering a better deal, as it would 
convince European Union leaders that 
Britain is “serious” about quitting, no 
matter what the consequences (January 
2). In fact, he continues with the logic 
of a madman, “anybody who really 
understands how negotiations work 
understands that time is our friend”. 
One more big push and the enemy will 
collapse like putty, it seems - a pathetic 
fantasy peddled by quite a number of 
Brexiteers. 

Of course, Downing Street has been 
insisting that the vote will go ahead on 
January 15. Then again, that is what 
they said last time. Revealingly or not, 
when May was repeatedly asked on the 
Andrew Marr show whether she would 
bring back the ‘meaningful vote’ to 
parliament “again and again and again”, 
she ignored the question - saying instead 
that it is for those who oppose the deal 
“to say what the alternative is”. But 
staging multiple repeat votes on May’s 
deal until parliament surrenders is in 
reality a non-starter. 

Discussing this issue on Sky News, 
Chuka Umunna, de facto leader of the 
‘remain’ campaign and figurehead of 
the Labour right, said the parliamentary 
rules and procedures were perfectly 
clear: “You cannot simply bring the 
same motion again and again and 
again”, even if you change the odd word 
- that is the nature of current Commons 
convention. 

There appears to be no way forward 
for the prime minister, with every avenue 
blocked off or seemingly impassable. 
Meanwhile, the ultra-Brexiteers are 


beginning to circle. In the pages of the 
Telegraph, Jacob Rees-Mogg wrote 
that the public’s mood has “hardened” 
against the deal - pointing out the 
ruthless parliamentary arithmetic that 
sees many ‘leavers’, ‘remainers’ and the 
Democratic Unionist Party intending to 
vote against the government. He also 
remarked that “there is a quotation often 
attributed to Einstein that the definition 
of madness is doing the same thing over 
and over again but expecting different 
results” - who could he possibly be 
referring to? 

As for Boris Johnson, he did his bit 
for the hard Brexit cause - arguing that 
crashing out of the EU with no deal is 
“closest to what people actually voted 
for” in the 2016 referendum. This is a 
very dubious claim, but the ex-foreign 
secretary has never been on speaking 
terms with veracity: like everyone else 
he just wants to see May’s deal junked. 

‘Reassurances’ 

After delaying the vote in December, 
of course, she scuttled off to 
Brussels seeking “political and legal 
reassurances” about the Irish backstop 
- hoping against hope that at the last 
minute EU leaders would come out with 
some formulation to buy off enough of 
her parliamentary critics and win the 
vote on January 15. 

As I write, May is still phoning 
around in search of those reassuring 
words - the prime minister’s official 
spokesperson saying that she had spoken 
to Jean-Claude Juncker, Emmanuel 
Macron, Dutch prime minister Mark 
Rutte, Angela Merkel and Donald Tusk, 
president of the European Council. She 
was also in regular contact with the 
Irish prime minister, Leo Varadkar, we 
learned. As most of our readers will 
know, the EU is fundamentally opposed 
to any statement that undermines the 
backstop - which is enshrined in what 
would be a legally binding withdrawal 
treaty- andrefiises to renegotiate the 585- 
page document. That was reaffirmed 
on January 8 by Irish deputy prime 
minister Simon Coveney, who told MPs 
planning to vote against May’s deal to 
stop their “wishful thinking”. Pointing 
to an obvious reality, Coveney declared 
that “there is no alternative 585-page 
agreement waiting to be dusted off’ and 
it was also wishful thinking to “ignore 
the default outcome if nothing else is 
agreed”: meaning a crash-out Brexit. 
MPs have to be realistic, he concluded, 
and stop holding on to the notion - as 
expressed by David Davis - that the EU 
was “playing negotiating games”. They 
mean it. 


Anyhow, at the moment, May’s 
hoped-for “reassurances” are likely 
to include proposals to minimise 
any regulatory differences between 
Northern Ireland and the rest of the UK, 
plans to give Stormont a role in deciding 
whether the backstop should come into 
force, with MPs perhaps being given a 
vote before the UK enters into it. She 
also wants the EU to specify that the 
backstop is only ‘temporary’ (leading 
to a slightly odd debate about the 
definition of that word). It almost goes 
without saying that Brussels would not 
accept any proposal to let British MPs 
unilaterally decide to end the backstop, 
as that by definition would make it a 
nonsense. Either you have a backstop, 
or you don’t. 

Sources in Brussels have said 
that May is likely to be offered an 
“exchange of letters” confirming the 
EU’s “intention” to quickly conclude 
trade talks with the UK by the end of 
2020, with the correspondence under 
discussion “fleshing out” the language 
already included in the withdrawal 
agreement - and the extra clarity, if it 
comes, might in theory persuade some 
MPs that the EU is genuine about doing 
everything possible to avoid triggering 
the Irish backstop. However, the target 
date cited in the mooted correspondence 
would not constitute a deadline for 
concluding the trade talks and EU 
officials - understandably enough - are 
sceptical as to whether the gambit will 
be sufficient to win over enough MPs 
to get May’s contentious deal through 
parliament. On the other hand, the British 
government wants Bmssels to commit to 
a more legally binding target to finalise 
trade talks by the end of2021 - believing 
this would force the EU to negotiate in 
good faith, allow a “realistic” amount 
of time to conclude the free-trade deal 
and, crucially, limit the backstop to a 
maximum of a year. In the words of a 
Whitehall official, “If we can’t get a free- 
trade deal agreed by the end of2020, then 
what’s the next jumping off point? That’s 
the area we are poking about in.” 

As part of this rather desperate 
strategy, it seems that No 10 is working 
on a two-vote plan, under which the 
EU would firm up its offer in a final 
dramatic move - possibly at a special 
European Council - ahead of a second 
and presumably final Commons vote. 
But now we are beginning to see herds 
of unicorns on the horizon. In a separate 
development, Theresa May will be 
chairing a new cabinet committee to 
oversee no-deal Brexit preparations that 
would include members of the National 
Security Council advising on civil 


contingency planning. 

Downing Street has also said that the 
sought-after “clarifications” would only 
be published just before next week’s 
‘final vote’ - and so would not have 
informed the Commons Brexit debate 
that recommenced on January 9. Many 
see this as more evidence of skulduggery 
from the government - the suspicion 
is that the “clarifications” would not 
be anywhere near enough to appease 
those MPs opposed to the withdrawal 
agreement. This particularly applies to 
the DUP - which, if anything, appears 
more hostile to the deal than ever. 

Defeat 

The government’s options are rapidly 
closing. On January 8 May suffered 
a Commons defeat when MPs voted 
303:296 in favour of an amendment 
tabled by Labour’s Yvette Cooper to the 
finance bill curbing the government’s 
tax administrative powers in the event 
of a no-deal Brexit. From now on, 
the government will need explicit 
parliamentary authorisation with 
regard to any financial or taxation 
matters relating to no-deal planning or 
implementation. Cooper’s amendment 
means that any new powers would only 
be allowed to come into force under three 
conditions - if there were a Brexit deal, 
a decision to extend article 50 or a vote 
in the Commons specifically approving a 
no-deal Brexit (which is about as likely 
as a snowball fight in hell). Naturally, 
Tory MPs were whipped to vote against 
the amendment despite rumours that 
the government would concede. In the 
end, 11 Tories rebelled - including usual 
suspects like former cabinet minister 
Nicky Morgan, select committee chair 
Sarah Wollaston, former minister Nick 
Boles and Sir Nicholas Soames. 

Rather excitably, The Sunday Times 
suggested that this amendment could 
“derail a no-deal Brexit this week 
by starving the government of cash 
and creating a Donald Trump-style 
shutdown” (January 6). Actually, the 
amendment may have little practical 
effect on no-deal preparations, as 
conceded privately by those behind it. 
The Daily Mail quotes a treasury source 
saying the government is “pretty relaxed” 
about the amendment, because it would 
only “stop us doing some little things to 
make the tax system work better”. 

What the amendment was really 
about, fairly obviously, was galvanising 
MPs across the house and using the 
victory as a springboard for further 
parliamentary action to prevent the UK 
crashing out of the EU - it is easy to 
imagine more amendments being tabled 


attaching these three conditions to a 
large range of bills, which could have a 
more significant impact on day-to-day 
government operations. Seven bills must 
be implemented in order to provide a 
smooth exit by March, including on 
trade, agriculture, healthcare, financial 
services, fisheries and immigration, as 
well as legislation for the withdrawal 
agreement itself. In other words, a 
concerted campaign of parliamentary 
guerrilla warfare from a cross-party 
alliance of MPs could inflict substantial 
damage on the government. 

Amidst the gathering chaos, Stephen 
Barclay, the Brexit secretary, has totally 
discounted the possibility that the 
government might delay Brexit following 
widespread reports or rumours claiming 
that UK officials were actively exploring 
the possibility of the EU agreeing to 
extend article 50. When interviewed on 
the Today show, Barclay was adamant 
that he had not had any discussions with 
the EU about any such extension. Yes, 
Stephen, but Oily Robbins might have ... 

There would clearly be practical and 
political problems in this - like colliding 
with EU elections. Any extension to 
article 50 must be unanimously agreed 
by all member-states, which is far from 
guaranteed. EU officials have hinted in 
the past that the UK could be granted a 
“technical extension” in order to give time 
to enact legislation or complete a general 
election or referendum, but not to provide 
a little more time for renegotiations or 
“clarifications”. 

Yet something big has to give soon - 
the unthinkable has to become thinkable 
and the unspeakable has to become 
speakable. Theresa May has told her 
cabinet that she would respond “swiftly” 
with a statement to the House if and 
when she loses the vote next week - but 
it remains a mystery what course she 
would then take, given that she is almost 
completely boxed in by her own ‘red 
lines’ and the cruel logic of parliamentary 
arithmetic. 

A no-deal Brexit could still happen 
despite overwhelming opposition from 
MPs, at least in my opinion, because 
ultimately parliament has to positively 
agree on something to prevent the default 
position from kicking in - yet no sign of 
that has emerged. There is a total impasse, 
with the clock ticking ever louder, and the 
longer the stalemate goes on, the more 
likely it will end with a ‘no deal’ or no 
Brexit at all - both of which could lead to 
a profound political-constitutional crisis, 
the likes of which we have not seen since 
the outbreak of World War II • 
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